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Obituary 
Mrs. Epwarp Woop ALLISON 


Lydia Winterhalter Allison, widow of Dr. Edward Wood Allison, 
died in New York on March 25, 1959, at the age of 78, after months 
of ill health. Disregarding her attendant gradual loss of physical vigor, 
she courageously continued almost to the last to discharge her re- 
sponsibilities as Secretary of the American Society for Psychical 
Research and as Chairman of its Publications Committee. 

Mrs. Allison was a woman of keen intelligence, wide reading, strong 
character and high ideals. For over a third of a century she devoted 
her great abilities and energy to the advancement of knowledge of 
psychic phenomena—an undertaking which, like Gladstone, she 
regarded as “the most important work which is being done in the 
world—by far the most important.” 

Her husband had been greatly interested in this work and, unlike 
herself, had favored the hypothesis of survival of the human person- 
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ality after death. Her own interest in the question of survival was 
aroused by his death in June of 1920. During the two following years 
she had sittings with several private mediums and with Mrs. Soule, 
at the majority of which communications were received purporting 
to come from Dr. Allison. Then Mrs. Allison began a series of sittings 
with the famous London medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard. These 
various sittings and the significant empirical evidence that some of 
them appeared to furnish for the reality of survival are described in 
her book, Leonard and Soule Experiments in Psychical Research, 
published in 1929 by the Boston Society for Psychic Research. 


Mrs. Allison was a Fellow of the American Society for Psychical 
Research in 1924 and, in 1925, of the newly-formed Boston Society 
for Psychic Research; becoming a member of the latter’s Council 
in 1929. In 1941 she became a Trustee of the A.S.P.R. and, being 
also Secretary of the B.S.P.R., brought about its amalgamation with 
the A.S.P.R. She became Chairman of the A.S.P.R.’s Publications 
Committee in 1943 and Secretary of the Society in 1944. 


In the course of the years, opportunities presented themselves for 
Mrs. Allison to observe several of the mediums who purportedly 
produced physical phenomena: She had a number of sittings with 
Margery; in 1927 she had five sittings with Rudi Schneider in 
Stuttgart; and in 1944, as a representative of the A.S.P.R., five 
sittings in Mexico City with the physical medium Luis Martinez. 


Mrs. Allison attended the First International Conference of Para- 
psychological Studies at Utrecht in 1953, and the Conference on 
Spontaneous Phenomena at Cambridge University in 1955; presenting 
at the latter a paper entitled “Some Poltergeist Cases in America.” 
Her publications have included, besides the book on the Leonard and 
Soule experiments, numerous reviews and short notes in this 
JourNAL, and the following major papers: 

“Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 42, 1934. 

“Further Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” Journat A.S.P.R., 

Vol. 35, 1941. 

“Telepathy or Association?” JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. 35, 1941. 

“A Repetition of Carington’s Experiments with Free Drawings” 

(with Gertrude R. Schmeidler), Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 42, 1948. 


“The American Society for Psychical Research,” JourRNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 52, 1958. 


The dedicated and efficient service which Lydia Allison gave to 
psychical research in these various ways over so many years, and 
notably during the last sixteen years in her capacity as Chairman of 
the Publications Committee, has greatly contributed to the Society’s 
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vitality, and has been an inspiration to all her associates in that work. 
They remember her both with deep affection and with high regard. 


C. J. Ducasse 


In addition to Professor Ducasse’s Obituary, we have received a 
number of Tributes to Mrs. Allison from her colleagues and friends 
in psychical research. 


From Mrs. K. M. Goldney, London, Organizing Secretary of the 
Society for Psychical Research (1949-1957): 


I met Mrs. Allison for the first time at the Cambridge Con- 
ference in 1955. As I had then been a member of the: S.P.R. 
for nearly 30 years, she was a legendary figure to me, about 
whom I had heard tell many times from many people, and I 
looked forward keenly to meeting her myself. As I think of the 
Cambridge Conference, the first picture that comes to my mind 
is Lydia — as she very soon became to me — and myself, when 
each long day’s program was ended, sitting up until the early 
hours of the morning, with Laura Dale as a third, “reminiscing” 
about this and that event in the history of our two societies, this 
and that well-known personality, and talking psychical research 
and again, and always, psychical research. Could one have had 
anybody more whole-heartedly devoted to the subject? Indeed 
one could not! 

And still more warming to the heart of an English S.P.R. 
member was her devotion to the S.P.R., all it had stood for, and 
its great names of the past. I felt we were, to her, part and parcel 
of her own American S.P.R., the chief member of her own 
family across the Atlantic. 

These daily talks, well-remembered and gay, were renewed 
in her room at the Beverly when I visited New York in 1956, 
but when, alas, her health had already begun to deteriorate. 

Lydia Allison was a great personality and a grand person. 
None of us is likely ever to forget her. 


From Dr. George H. Hyslop, President of the American Society 
for Psychical Research: 


The death of Mrs. Lydia W. Allison is a great loss to the 
A.S.P.R. and also to all who are interested in the subject which 
occupied her for so many years. 

Mrs. Allison became interested in psychical research in 1920 
and at a time when her acquaintance with the then surviving 
pioneers in the field gave her an orientation which enabled her 
to make the transition from the early classical approach to the 
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subject to the type of inquiries which have been carried out in 
the past two decades. 

Mrs. Allison has thus personally bridged the period from the 
classical type of research done prior to 1900 or perhaps as late 
as 1920 to the present time. 

Her husband’s acquaintanceship with Professor James H. 
Hyslop and her own long and close personal contact with Dr. 
Walter F. Prince from 1920 until his death in 1934 undoubtedly 
contributed to her orientation and taught her some of the essen- 
tial principles of investigation of phenomena and of the individuals 
with whom the phenomena were associated. 

While in England and in Europe, Mrs. Allison had oppor- 
tunities to personally study a number of prominent mediums. 
Her most important single contribution was her report of experi- 
ments with Mrs. Osborne Leonard. 

Mrs. Allison was thoroughly familiar with the publications 
of all the important investigators in psychical research. 

After the death of Professor James H. Hyslop in 1920, the 
policy of the A.S.P.R. continued unchanged until about 1924. 
When the situation then became difficult for Dr. Walter F. 
Prince, Mrs. Allison played a leading part in the organization 
of the Boston Society for Psychic Research. Dr. Prince then 
resigned from the A.S.P.R. and assumed similar responsibilities 
with the newly formed Boston organization. 


From then on until 1940, Mrs. Allison maintained active con- 
tact with events in New York City and with a group of other 
members did what was possible to influence the New York 
organization toward a return to an objective and scientifically 
conducted program of research. 


After the death of Dr. Prince and following another change 
in the administration of the A.S.P.R. in 1941, Mrs. Allison as 
spokesman for the Boston Society initiated a move to amalga- 
mate it with the A.S.P.R. This proposal was worked out with- 
out difficulty. 


As a Trustee of the A.S.P.R. and its Secretary, Mrs. Allison 
had all the necessary qualifications to assume responsibility as 
Chairman of its Publications Committee. It was her policy that 
restored the scientific recognition of the A.S.P.R. publications. 


With respect to research, Mrs. Allison did not lack in her 
appreciation for and understanding of the new mathematical and 
quantitative experiments which have absorbed the greater por- 
tion of the endeavors of qualified researchers during the past 
25 years. However, she never altered her judgment as to the 
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importance of individual case study and inquiry into what are 
now called spontaneous phenomena. 


Mrs. Allison has made a contribution to psychical research 
in the United States which could not have been made by anybody 
else. 


While one might not detect from her writings that Mrs. Allison 
had a subtle and catholic sense of humor, this was the case. She 
was a shy person with no trace of envy or jealousy in her. She 
sometimes allowed her dislike of offending anybody to keep her 
from making deserved criticisms. 


Mrs. Allison possessed the affection and respect of all her 
colleagues and associates in psychical research. 


From Mrs. E. deP. Matthews, Member of the Publications Com- 


mittee of the American Society for Psychical Research: 





It is better to leave to others, more capable, the recounting 
of Lydia Allison’s contributions to the work of psychical re- 
search, and to put down here a few personal notes. 


And it is best to think of her as she was in health. Having 
been her neighbor for 20 years, I remember her coming over to 
my apartment occasionally, in a rather smart hat and soft fur 
jacket, carrying her Pomeranian. This small dog Lucky used 
to wheeze and cough in a way disproportionate to his size, but 
was nevertheless cherished by his mistress who seemed not to 
notice his aged ills. 


Indeed, she has been called a nineteenth-century character, 
by which is meant: having a reluctance and reserve about dis- 
cussing personal matters; having a single-minded devotion to 
work. Just as she took no notice of Lucky’s disabilities, she 
stoically disregarded her own (to the very end) and used to 
show a certain scorn for persons who resorted too easily (in her 
opinion) to doctors and, especially, to psychiatrists. 


Thus one was the more impressed by any confidence she might 
give one. Her marriage to Dr. Allison had been a very fortunate 
one; she told me that it was he and not herself who, during his 
lifetime, was curious about psychical research. Having been de- 
pendent on him in a Victorian way, the shock of losing him was 
extreme; this was the initiating reason for her engaging in the 
work of the Society. She once referred, in her reserved way, to 
an experience of hers at a sitting, one that she considered evi- 
dential. Through the sensitive, she was advised to look in a cer- 
tain place for a certain lost object; in the place she found the 
object. 
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Fortunately, she had become associated with the most reliable 
type of investigators; fortunately, she did not become, as some- 
times happens, addicted to mediums in her own behalf, but 
widened her activities to the study of mediumship in general. 


She had a great regard and admiration for personalities in the 
English Society; I remember her graphic description of Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, whose plainness of dress set off, as it were, 
the brilliance of her mind. In the early times, before the advent 
of laboratory parapsychology, when dealing only with spontaneous 
cases, Mrs. Allison learned to be extremely skeptical and care- 
ful about corroboration. 


Such were some of the characteristics that helped her to be 
of service to the Society, to which, indeed, she devoted nearly 
every waking moment. 


From Professor Gardner Murphy, vice-President of the American 


Society for Psychical Research and Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee : 


I shall never forget the flashing brown eyes and intense earn- 
estness with which Mrs. Allison greeted me at the New York 
offices of the A.S.P.R. in the very early 1920’s. It was the ex- 
perience of bereavement and the intense desire to communicate 
with her husband which had motivated her to try — and to try 
with intensity and persistence — in a quarter where many were 
afraid to try. She showed that earnestness to explore all of 
reality, combined with a hard-headed determination not to be 
misled, which characterized all of her life work in psychical re- 
search. She had been devoted to the achievements of Professor 
Hyslop and Dr. Prince, and was a particularly avid student of 
the British investigations focused in the work of the S.P.R. Since 
I had just made my own contacts with the London group and 
had been privileged to make rather close contacts with both 
Professor Hyslop and Dr. Prince, Mrs. Allison and I had a 
great deal in common. 


A good deal of what we shared lay, of course, in the investi- 
gation of mediumship, in which she had a great deal to teach 
me about the work of Mrs. Soule and Mrs. Leonard, and in 
which I was delighted to talk to her about Mrs. Piper. Mrs. 
Allison was in vigorous health, in fact quite a dashing and lively 
person, eager to make every effort to settle the question of com- 
munication with her husband; and I could accept this at face 
value, being neither hostile nor over-encouraging, but simply 
accepting as a natural and sound human interest the desire to 
get all the objective evidence that might be forthcoming. 
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It was for this reason that we shared a special interest in what 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince might be able to achieve in Boston 
after the rift in the A.S.P.R. leadership in 1924. Later I began 
to understand how largely the success of the Boston Society for 
Psychic Research, 1924 to 1934, was Mrs. Allison’s personal 
achievement. She had supported Dr. Prince unfailingly, had seen 
how to build a strong organization, went frequently up to Boston 
and gave vitality to the structural form of the Society, working 
through such dominant leaders as Dr. Elwood Worcester and 
the intellectual hierarchy which still numbered such powerful 
thinkers as Margaret Deland, H. Addington Bruce, and Daniel 
F. Comstock. It became obvious after Dr. Prince’s death in 1934 
that the Boston Society would sooner or later have to re-affiliate 
with the New York group, and Mrs. Allison bore the entire brunt 
of this labor. The ten years’ achievement of the Boston Society, 
largely through the brilliant writings and investigations of Dr. 
Prince, were in a very real sense Mrs. Allison’s own personal 
achievement. The Leonard and Soule sittings, published by her 
as survival evidence and as studies of the psychology of medium- 
ship, ought especially to be stressed. 


Returning to practically full-time concern with psychical re- 
search in New York, she became central in the intellectual and 
administrative leadership of the A.S.P.R., a senior citizen in the 
sense of wisdom, poise, and devotion to the best in psychical 
research, the Chairman of the Publications Committee, and later 
Secretary, and was a figure towards whom all turned in looking 
for wise leadership and solid good sense. Despite the failure of 
health in the last few years, she clung unflinchingly to these re- 
sponsibilities. It will be difficult for a long time to imagine the 
work of the A.S.P.R. without her steady and devoted partici- 
pation. 


From Mr. W. H. Salter, Newport, Essex, past President of the 
Society for Psychical Research (1947-1948) : 


Mrs. Allison’s great gift for friendship did much to promote 
cordial relations between psychical researchers in America and 
in the United Kingdom as regards both research and problems of 
organization. Our Secretary, Miss Newton, spoke most warmly 
as to this. After Miss Newton’s retirement my own corres- 
pondence with Mrs. Allison increased, and nothing could have 
given me greater pleasure, except the all too rare occasions for 
personal talks. One could write or speak as freely to her as to 
any of one’s fellow officers, and the comments she volunteered on 
matters affecting psychical research in both countries were 
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always helpful and illuminating. A British writer, not a member 
of either the S.P.R. or the A.S.P.R., whom I referred to her for 
information as to events in the Hodgson period, was amazed 
both by her great knowledge and by the trouble she took to put 
it at his disposal. 


I remember with particular pleasure our meetings at the two 
International Conferences at Utrecht in 1953 and at Cambridge 
in 1955. At the latter she gave an interesting account of some 
American poltergeist cases, but one could not fail to notice with 
regret that, though as shrewd and friendly as ever, she no longer 
had the same power of resisting fatigue. 


From Mrs. W. H. Salter, Newport, Essex, vice-President of the 


Soctety for Psychical Research and past Honorary Editor of tts 
publications :4 


I first met Mrs. Allison when she came to England in 1923 to 
have sittings with Mrs. Leonard and other mediums. After that 
we met. whenever she came to this country, and she was always 
a most welcome visitor, lively, humorous and sympathetic. Her 
spontaneous human sympathy was one of the qualities — she 
had others of course — which made her a good sitter; it en- 
abled her to establish friendly relations with both medium and 
control. She and Mrs. Leonard’s ““Feda” were obviously on the 
best of terms. It also made it easy for her to observe the reticence 
and caution which are essential to good evidence, without alien- 
ating the medium or giving offence. This is an element in the 
art of “good sitting” which many sitters do not possess; Mrs. 
Allison possessed it in a high degree. 


She was a sound judge of what constitutes good evidence and 
scrupulous in observing a high standard, a member of what she 
herself described as “the high and dry school of Mr. Piddington.” 
I am thinking particularly of her report on the proxy sittings 
she held on behalf of Dr. J. F. Thomas, published in Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 42, 1934. I was myself concerned in preparing this report 
for press, as I was Editor of Proceedings at the time. 


When my husband and I went to the States in 1950 to see our 
daughter and read papers to the A.S.P.R., one of the things 
to which we looked forward was meeting Mrs. Allison again, 
and I always remember with pleasure the warmth of her welcome 
when we arrived to lunch with her at the Beverly, and how it 
shone in her eyes. 





1Two weeks after sending us this Tribute to Mrs. Allison, Mrs. Salter died 
very suddenly in her home in Newport, Essex, England. An obituary will appear 
in the October issue of the JouRNAL. 
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Another pleasant memory I have — in no way connected with 
psychical research — is of the food parcels she sent us during 
the War. Other friends showed kindness in this way, but there 
was something individual about Mrs. Allison’s parcels; she had 
obviously given much thought to the selection of the contents. 


From Dr. Joseph L. Woodruff, Secretary of the American Society 
for Psychical Research and member of the Research Committee: 


Although there are undoubtedly many members of the A.S.P.R. 
who knew Mrs. Allison better than I, and who, therefore, would 
have been better qualified to write a tribute, I am, nevertheless, 
grateful that I have been given the opportunity to do so. 


In an organization of the nature of the A.S.P.R., where there 
are few salaried workers, the very survival of the group is de- 
pendent upon the willingness of its members to contribute their 
service and skill. Most of us do so to the limited extent that it 
is convenient, but almost never does one encounter utter devotion 
of the kind that Mrs. Allison gave to our Society. 


During the span of my association with the A.S.P.R., Mrs. 
Allison’s dedication to it has been shown in many ways — by 
countless hours of work in her capacity as Chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee; by her service as the Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees ; and, most of all, by her untiring efforts to the 
end that the A.S.P.R. truly serve its purpose as an active re- 
search organization. 

There can be no doubt that even as she has been so much 
responsible for the attainments of the A.S.P.R. in the past, so 


will its future accomplishment be a result of her wisdom and 
devotion. 





At a Meeting of the Council of the Society for Psychical Research 
held on April 20, 1959, the following Resolution was passed and con- 
veyed to the Board of Trustees of the A.S.P.R. 


“The Council of the S.P.R. have learnt with the deepest regret 
of the death of Mrs. E. W. Allison, whose long and distinguished 
career in psychical research did so much to promote that study, 
both in the United States and Great Britain. She was very well 
known and much admired by many members of our Society, for 
whom she served as a delightful link with your Society.” 











How Good is the Evidence for 
Survival After Death?’ 


C. J. Ducasse 


Many attempts have been made by philosophers and theologians to 
prove that the soul of man is immortal, but the premises from which 
their arguments deduce this conclusion turn out when scrutinized to 
be altogether “iffy.” They are wishful beliefs rather than propositions 
known to be true, and the ingenious arguments based on them there- 
fore really establish nothing. 


On the other hand, it has been contended that modern biology and 
psychology have shown that consciousness is wholly a product of the 
activity of the body and more particularly of the brain, and hence 
cannot possibly continue after the body has died. 


But the question how body and mind are related cannot be respon- 
sibly answered without thoroughgoing preliminary analysis of the 
concepts of “body,” “mind,” “life,” and “causality,” and the need for 
this analysis is commonly ignored by those who, merely on the basis 
of experiments on the body, assert that survival of consciousness after 
death is impossible. That analysis unfortunately is too lengthy and 
technical to permit of introducing it here. Hence I can say only that, 
in the light of it, and after careful scrutiny of all the evidence which 
allegedly proves that survival is impossible, the evidence falls in my 
judgment far short of establishing the impossibility. Rather, the con- 
clusion that survival is impossible is but a gratuitously materialistic 
wide extrapolation of the conclusion which the evidence would really 
warrant.? 


On the present occasion, then, it will be taken as a fact that survival 
of consciousness after death has not been shown either to be neces- 
sarily true or to be impossible. This means that, so far as anybody has 
yet shown to the contrary, such survival remains possible: possible 
theoretically because the supposition of it is not internally contradic- 
tory; and possible empirically in that the supposition is not incom- 
patible with anything definitely known. 


1. Survival an empirical but ambiguous question. The question 
whether survival is a fact is therefore one which, if it can be respon- 
sibly answered at all, has to be answered on the basis of whatever 


1 This paper was presented by Professor Ducasse at a meeting of the Society 
on November 12, 1958. 


2 The various considerations alleged to rule out the possibility of survival may 
be found—presented readably but with materialist fervor rather than logical 
rigor—in Corliss Lamont’s The Illusion of Immortality (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950). 
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empirical evidence of survival may be available. But the meaning of 
the question is generally assumed to be clear enough to make ultimately 
possible a Yes or a No answer. But the truth is on the contrary that 
the question is ambiguous in several crucial respects, and hence that 
no answer to it not itself equally ambiguous can be given until the 
several senses in which the question may be taken have been dis- 
tinguished. 

2. Survival for how long and of just what. Let us agree first 
that the question in view is not that of “immortality of the soul,” but 
the less ambitious one of discarnate survival of the psychological con- 
stituents of the human personality. The two questions are distinct, 
for on the one hand the notion of “soul” is an elusive theological one, 
whereas the human mind is observable and analyzable; and on the 
other, “immortality” means incapacity to die and hence life forever, 
whereas we are concerned only with survival at all, no matter whether 
for a long or a short or an endless time after death. 


The other question — as to just what might survive — has in view 
first of all the fact that the human personality has bodily constituents 
as well as psychological ones. The former — the body’s features, gait, 
build, carriage, voice, etc. — are certainly destroyed by the biological 
disintegration which begins at death. Because of this I shall in what 
follows speak of survival not of the human personality but only of 
the human mind — using this term to designate the personality’s 
various psychological constituents together. 

But the human mind too is a complex. It analyzes into organized 
sets of “dispositions,” that is, of capacities, some of them cognitive, 
others impulsive, and others emotional. That a person is irritable, for 
example, means that if, under ordinary circumstances, something 
occurs that interferes with his purposes, this causes in him the feeling 
called anger or irritation; or again, that a person knows who was the 
first president of the Society for Psychical Research means that if, 
under ordinary circumstances, this question presents itself to him, this 
causes the name of Henry Sidgwick to come to his mind. And so on. 
The totality of these interconnected capacities constitutes the nature 
of his mind at a given time, as distinguished from the history of his 
mind up to that time. The history of it, on the other hand, consists of 
the series of exercises of various of its capacities since the time of 
birth. Items of its history would therefore be, for instance, that on a 
particular occasion the person concerned did actually become irritated ; 
or did actually recall that Sidgwick was the first president, etc. 


Within the mind as consisting of a set of systematically interrelated 
capacities, however, various sub-systems can be distinguished, some of 
which might survive and others might not. For example, the capacity 
to recall past experiences might survive, but perhaps not also the 
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capacity for intellectual initiative and critical judgment. Indeed, sur- 
vival of the former but not of the latter is what the majority of 
mediumistic communications would seem to testify to when they 
suggest at all that something has survived. 


3. Possible kinds of “life” after death. Another ambiguity in the 
question of life after death resides in the word “life” which, of course, 
cannot be meant in its biological sense after the body has died and the 
“life,” if any, of the mind is then what the question concerns. 


(a) The first prima facie possibility is that the capacities which 
together constitute the mind might all persist after death in the same 
wholly dormant condition as that in which, for instance, one’s capacity 
to perform arithmetical operations persists during periods when one 
is not performing any. 

Use of the word “dormant” to characterize that condition suggests, 
however, that it is similar to that of the body of a man in deep sleep; 
but if so, note must then be taken of the fact that the body would not 
be living at all but would be dead unless, even in deep sleep, it were 
exercising some of its capacities; for instance, among others, its 
capacities to breathe and to circulate its blood. If exercise of these 
ceased, it could not be resumed, nor could that of any of its dormant 
higher ones. Indeed, if even the capacities which the dead body shares 
with the living body — for instance, being visible, tangible, having 
weight, etc. — ceased to be exercised, then the body would not merely 
have died: it would have ceased to exist altogether. 


But now, since the mind is, like the body, a complex of capacities, 
the facts just noted suggest that, similarly in the case of the mind, its 
being alive at all — or indeed, existence at all even of what, if any- 
thing, could be called the “corpse” of a mind that had died — consists 
in actual exercise of some, anyway, of the mind’s capacities; and that, 
if exercise even of its “vegetative” capacities once ceased, then the 
mind would be dead and neither the vegetative nor any of the higher 
capacities it had possessed could ever again be exercised. Thus, com- 
plete latency of all the mind’s capacities would not be a form of mental 
life at all, nor could it even be persistence of any of the capacities of 
a mind. 


Professor Broad, however, states that we commonly take for granted 
that “at the back of any . . . purely conditional fact” (such as a dis- 
position or capacity constitutes) there must be “a categorical fact of a 
certain kind, viz., one about the more or less persistent minute struc- 
ture of the thing in question, or about some more or less persistent 
recurrent process going on within it.’ 

3 Personal Identity and Survival, the 1958 Myers Memorial Lecture, S.P.R., 
London, p. 17; also Human Personality and the Possibility of its Survival, the 
1954 Foerster Lecture, University of California Press, pp. 20, 21. 
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But the words “at the back of” are figurative, and so are the words 
“grounded on” as occurring in the statement that “every conditional 
fact must be grounded on a categorical fact” (p. 21). And persistence 
of a minute structure, or of a recurrent process, itself ultimately 
analyzes as persistent exercise of certain capacities. Hence persistence 
of the psi-component which Professor Broad postulates as persistent 
“ground” of a mind’s capacities can consist only of persistent exercise 
of some (then indeed fundamental) capacities. 

(b) If a mind’s being living at all consists in exercise of at least its 
“vegetative” capacities, then the next question is, which ones of its 
capacities does that term designate? The most plausible mental ana- 
logues of such bodily activities as breathing and heart-beat would 
seem to be the mind’s automatic, uncensored, and unsought generation 
of mental images, impulses, and feelings, by one another — an image, 
for example, spontaneously generating an emotion, and the latter in 
turn an impulse; or again, a feeling spontaneously generating images 
and desires kin to it, etc. 

But exercise, thus without intent and without criticism, of these 
wholly internal mental capacities is the kind of mental activity termed 
dreaming or idle reverie; and mental life after death might consist 
of this and nothing more. 

(c) A second possible form of mental life after death, less auto- 
matic than the above but still wholly subjective, would consist of 
reviewing in memory the experiences and activities of one’s ante 
mortem life, attempting as one did so to discern such causal connec- 
tions as there had been between earlier and later ones; and seeking 
in this way to harvest what wisdom was latent in them, which at the 
time one had been too engrossed to garner. 


(d) Still another possibility would be that of post mortem life 
consisting of purposeful and intelligently controlled creative thought. 
This would be “living” after death in the sense in which a mathema- 
tician, a musical composer, a poet, or a philosopher, etc., is living 
even before death, when, at times of bodily inactivity and of abstrac- 
tion from sense stimuli, he is absorbed in wholly mental creative 
activity. 

(e) But a fourth possible form of discarnate life would consist of, 
or rather include also, response — then necessarily telepathic or clair- 
voyant — to stimuli from a then non-physical environment; and also 
action — then necessarily psychic — upon the excarnate personalities, 
or the possible impersonal psychic objects, making up that non-physical 
environment. 

A post mortem life that would thus include, besides the three kinds 
of mental activity mentioned before, also interaction of the surviving 
mind with a non-physical environment, would be the fullest kind of 
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discarnate life, and is what I shall in the sequel mean by discarnate 
life “in the fullest sense.” It is doubtless what the words “life after 
death” are tacitly assumed by most persons to mean; but, as Professor 
Broad has pointedly remarked, there is no reason to expect that life 
after death, if any, should be of the same form for all persons.‘ 


At this point, we shall say nothing of the possibility of life after 
death as immediate reincarnation. 


4. Where evidence of survival, if any, might be found. Several 
possible meanings of the words “discarnate life after death” having 
now been distinguished, we come to the question as to where, if 
survival in one or another of the senses described is a fact, empirical 
evidence of it might be found. 


Obviously, it is not found either in any facts of common experience 
or in any of the recondite facts brought to light by the physical, the 
biological, or the social sciences; for otherwise survival would no 
longer be in doubt. Hence the evidence, if any, of survival must be 
sought among the rare and paradoxical occurrences termed “super- 
natural” by naive persons but today designated simply as “paranormal” 
by persons too critical to assume as the former tacitly do that Nature 
can comprise only what is known and understood as of now. 


The paranormal is simply that which happens to clash with what 
we have come to regard as normal; that is, with what the “scientific 
commonsense of the epoch” regards as possible. The physicist, W. F. 
G. Swann, has pointed out that each theory of the world or of man that 
is successful enough in accounting for the facts it concerns to gain 
wide acceptance “grows around itself an aura of commonsense, the 
commonsense of its epoch.” As novel facts are taken into account, 
however, more adequate theories supersede the old, and “the nonsense 
of the past becomes the commonsense of the future.’ 


Only certain kinds of ostensibly paranormal occurrences, however, 
lend themselves to interpretation as prima facie evidence of survival. 
The chief of these would be apparitions, “out-of-the-body” experiences, 
“possessions,” and communications purportedly from the surviving 
deceased obtained through mediums or automatists. Notable among 
the latter are the communications which have been termed “cross 
correspondences.” 


5. Questions relevant to reports of ostensibly paranormal occur- 
rences. Certain questions arise at the outset in connection with re- 
ports of paranormal occurrences of the above kinds as well as of others ; 
and those questions have in each case to be satisfactorily answered 


4 Human Personality and the Possibility of its Survival, op. cit., p. 26. 


5 “Nature and the Mind of Man,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 261, 
No. 6, June, 1956, p. 593. 
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before one is warranted in accepting the occurrence concerned as really 
paranormal. 


Some of the questions concern the report itself: Is it objective, or 
does it consist in part of inferences from the objective facts? Is it 
detailed, or only general, precise or vague, made from notes taken at 
the time, or from memory how long after? Other questions concern 
the reporter: Is he truthful, or perhaps mendacious? Impartial, or 
biased? And still other questions relate to the observer: was he com- 
petent to observe reliably, under the conditions that existed, what he 
believed he observed ; or was he naively credulous — or indeed, per- 
haps naively incredulous? If the answers to these questions indicate 
that the occurrence was really not just seemingly paranormal, then 
but only then does the question arise as to whether the occurrence 
affords evidence of survival at all; and if so, then survival of which 
constituents of whose personality. For the purposes of the discussion 
to follow, it will be assumed that some genuinely paranormal cases 
exist of the kinds of occurrences mentioned, and that the question at 
issue is then only whether they prove or make probable that survival 
is a fact. 


6. Apparitions. Of the various kinds of paranormal occurrences 
that suggest survival, probably the most impressive to those who ex- 
perience them are the ones commonly called apparitions of the dead. 
To say that they are hallucinations is probably true in many of the 
cases, but this does not in itself account for their occurrence; for a 
hallucination is simply a mental image which has sensory vividness 
but is not due to stimulation of the senses by a physical object such as 
would cause similar sensations. 


One theory of apparitions is that they are products of the sub- 
conscious internal workings of the percipient’s mind. This, however, 
would not by itself account for cases where the apparition contains 
veridical details of which the percipient never had any knowledge as, 
for instance, in the famous case of the apparition of a girl to her 
brother nine years after her death, her face bearing a scratch which 
her mother had accidentally made while preparing the body for burial 
and had immediately obliterated with powder, never mentioning that 
distressing fact to anybody.® 


Nor would the hypothesis of subjectively induced hallucination 
plausibly account for apparitions repeatedly perceived by several 
persons together — these persons sometimes numbering up to forty 
— as in the case of the numerous apparitions of the deceased wife of 


6 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 6, 1889-90, pp. 17-20. 
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a Captain Butler near Machiasport in Maine at the beginning of the 
last century.’ 

The somewhat different supposition that an apparition is a hallu- 
cination telepathically induced in the percipient by some living person 
would not account, for instance, for the Chaffin Will Case? — where 
the existence and location of a father’s will was communicated to a 
son by the father’s apparition four years after his death — unless one 
postulated (and this without independent evidence of the possibility 
of it) that a telepathic message can be delayed in transmission for 
years, or that telepathically received information can remain for 
several years latent in the recipient’s mind. 


Anyway, the occurrence of apparitions of the living, as well as of 
the dead and dying, proves that an apparition is not necessarily evi- 
dence that the person perceived has died. But the fact that apparitions 
of the deceased generally have the same characteristics as apparitions 
of the living suggests that both are, not subjective hallucinations, but 
genuine perceptions of something objective. This might be, as some 
have maintained, a subtle “etheric double” of the physical body of the 
person concerned; that is, a counterpart of the latter, composed of 
matter of a non-physical, finer kind, and normally interpenetrating 
the body; but which under special circumstances gets detached from 
it temporarily during life and permanently at death, and then is the 
surviving mind’s sole vehicle. This hypothesis, however, does not by 
itself account for the clothing and other accouterments worn by 
apparitions. 


But the apparition might instead be an incomplete materialization 
of an externalized image of the person concerned originally formed 
either by himself or by some other person, which like a mist would be 
visible but not tangible and would naturally include an image also of 
the person’s clothing.? A complete materialization could be the same 
thing, except that it would be tangible as well as visible, and perhaps 
also audible. 


An apparition, however, or even a complete materialization of the 
likeness of a deceased person would not, merely as such, be evidence 
that the mind of the deceased person concerned continues to live either 
in the full or in one or another of the inferior manners described in 


7 Immortality Proved by the Testimony of Sense, by the Rev. A. Cummings, 
Bath, Maine, 1826. A summary of this case, more readable as well as more 
accessible than the Rev. Cummings’ now rare pamphlet, may be found in 
William Oliver Stevens’ Unbidden Guests, Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y., 
1945, pp. 261-269. 

8 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 36, 1926-28, pp. 517-524. 

9 For references to these and to other theories of the nature of apparitions, 
see “Six Theories about Apparitions,” by Hornell Hart, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 50, 
1956, pp. 153-239. 
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Section 3. In order to show that it so continues, an apparition or 
materialization would have not merely to occur, but to give us the 
same sorts of evidence of mental life as do the living persons whom 
we meet every day. And, that the mind of whose life we would then 
have evidence is the same as that of the person the apparition resembles 
would have to be established by the same kinds of evidence — for 
instance by its demonstrating possession of memories of the life of 
that person — which we would use in ascertaining now that a man we 
speak with is one we used to know, and not perhaps his identical twin 
whom we never met. 


Thus, what would testify, if at all, to mental life’s continuation after 
death and to the identity of the surviving mind would be, as Richet 
pointed out, those evidences themselves and not the fact that they came 
through an apparition or materialization rather than, perhaps, through 
the communications of an entranced medium or of an automatic 
writer. 10 


7. “Out-of-the-body” experiences. The hypothesis that appari- 
tions are perceptions of the somehow momentarily visible “etheric 
double” of a deceased or of a living person gains support from some of 
the so-called “out-of-the-body” (or “projection,” or “travelling clair- 
voyance’”’) experiences — those, namely, where the person who has 
the experience not only finds himself able to observe his sleeping body 
from a position in space external to it, to travel away from it to distant 
places, and to observe what is occurring there, but in addition is seen 
there by the persons present. A famous case of such “bilocation” is 
that of Alfonso de Liguori who in 1774 was in prison at Arezzo, 
fasting; who, on awakening one morning, stated that he had been at 
the bedside of the then dying Pope Clement XIV; and who, it turned 
out, had been seen among those present there.!! 


Persons who have this “projection” experience are wont to interpret 
it as did a friend of Bozzano’s, the engineer Giuseppe Costa, who, after 
relating an impressive such experience of his, stated: “I had, in fact, 
received proof of the existence of the soul and also of its immortality, 
since it was true that it had freed itself . . . from the material envelope 
of the body, acting and thinking outside it.!2 But of course, separation, 
in spatial location, of the observing consciousness and the living body 
does not prove that the consciousness is not even then dependent on 
the life of the body. For the so-called “silver cord,” which we are told 
connects the two during their externalization, may not be, as tacitly 


10 Thirty Years of Psychical Research, Macmillan Company, New York, 1923, 
p. 490. 

11 Richet, op. cit., p. 552. 

12 Quoted in Bozzano’s Discarnate Influence in Human Life, John M. Watkins, 
London, 1938, pp. 112-115, from Costa’s Di la della Vita, p. 18. 
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assumed, a channel through which the spatially detached living “soul” 
animates the sleeping body; but may be on the contrary a channel 
through which the life of the body supports the consciousness which 
observes it from a point in space external to it (as, essentially, could 
an eye which, instead of being sunken in the head, were connected 
with it by a long stalk) ; so that when the bodily support dies, so would 
the externally observing consciousness. Hence, “out-of-the-body” ex- 
periences do not in themselves constitute evidence of survival of the 
mind after death. 


The cases where the externalized “etheric double” is seen by others 
suggest, however, that what is seen in the case of apparitions of the 
likeness of a deceased person may be his then finally detached but still 
persisting “etheric double.” Whether the mind which was connected 
with it during life does itself still live, or whether the persisting 
“etheric double” is then but a mindless “etheric” automaton, is another 
question, which is not answered by the mere occurrence of the appari- 
tion. 


8. “Possessions.” These are cases of prima facie possession and 
use of the body of a given living person by a personality distinct from 
his own, which, for the time being, disappears. In most cases, the in- 
vading personality is probably a dissociated part, until then more or 
less repressed, of the normal personality. The case of Miss Beauchamp, 
described by Dr. Morton Prince, and that of Doris Fischer, described 
by Dr. Walter F. Prince, are famous instances.!3 This hypothesis, 
however, does not fit the few cases where the “possessing” personality 
gives abundant evidence of being that of some particular deceased 
person and where its ability to give that evidence cannot plausibly be 
accounted for otherwise than by its being what it purports to be. An 
outstanding case of this is that of the so-called “Watseka Wonder,” in 
which two girls were concerned. One, Mary Roff, living in Watseka, 
Ill., had died in 1865 at the age of eighteen. The other, Lurancy 
Vennum, was then fourteen months old, and did not come to Watseka 
until the age of seven. The acquaintance between her parents and that 
of the deceased Mary consisted of but a call of a few minutes by Mrs. 
Roff on Mrs. Vennum and of a formal speaking acquaintance between 
the two men. At the age of fourteen, Lurancy’s personality was dis- 
placed by one claiming to be Mary Roff, which did not know the 
Vennums and asked to go to her parents, who lived some distance 
away. She was taken to them and there knew every person and every 
thing that Mary had known in her original body, recognizing and 
calling by name those who were friends and neighbors of the family 


13 The Dissociation of a Personality, by Morton Prince, Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, 1905; The Doris Case of Multiple Personality, by W. F. 
Prince, Proc. A.S.P.R., Vols. 9 and 10, 1915 and 1916. 
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during the twelve years which had preceded Lurancy’s birth, and 
giving many other evidences of her identity. Mary’s apparent re- 
incarnation in Lurancy’s body lasted 3 months and 10 days. Then 
Lurancy’s own personality returned to her body and she went back 
to the Vennums.!* 

William James cites this case, saying that it is “perhaps as extreme 
a case of ‘possession’ of the modern sort as one can find.” However, 
he makes no attempt to explain it either as one of dissociated per- 
sonality, which would hardly seem possible, or otherwise.'5 


9. Mediumistic communications. The communications received 
through mediums, purportedly from the surviving minds or “spirits” 
of deceased persons, are too familiar to need describing on the present 
occasion. Among the most famous and prima facie most evidential are 
some of those given by the late Mrs. Leonore Piper of Boston, who 
was carefully supervised and systematically studied there and in 
England by the S.P.R. for some seventeen years. 


Professor James H. Hyslop, in commenting on the evidentiality of 
the communications he had received through her, laid stress not only 
on the correctness of the information contained in them, but also 
and especially on the “dramatic interplay of different personalities, 
the personal traits of the communicator, the emotional tone that was 
natural to the same, the proper appreciation of a situation or a ques- 
tion, and the unity of consciousness displayed throughout.’!® And 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, who managed Mrs. Piper’s séances for many 
years, similarly emphasizes, in the case of the communications that 
purported to emanate from his deceased friend George Pelham, the 
convincingness of such features as the “swift appreciation of any 
references to friends of G. P.” and the “ ‘give-and-take’ in little inci- 
dental conversations” between himself and the G. P. communicator.!” 


But whatever may be the true explanation of these communications, 
it must allow in some way for the fact that more or less similar com- 
munications have been received also from characters out of fiction, 
such as Adam Bede and the Lion of Androcles; and, by Professor G. 
Stanley Hall, from an imaginary niece of his, Bessie Beals, invented 
by him especially for the purpose of a séance with Mrs. Piper. 


Moreover, communications prima facie convincing have been re- 
ceived also from purportedly deceased persons who in fact were living 
at the time. For example, the peculiar fastidious accent and clear 


14 The Watseka Wonder, by E. W. Stevens, Religio-Philosophical Publishing 
House, Chicago, 1887. 


15 Principles of Psychology, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1905, 
Vol. 1, pp. 396-397. 


16 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 16, 1901, p. 293. 
17 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 13, 1897-98, p. 328. 
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articulation of a voice which addressed Dr. S. G. Soal through the 
vocal organs of a medium, Mrs. Blanche Cooper, was definitely 
recognized by him as that of a former schoolmate of his, Gordon 
Davis, whom he believed to be deceased, and whose statements on 
that occasion indicated that he believed himself to have died. Yet, at 
the time, he was living and going about his affairs.'§ 


The hypothesis of deceitful spirits, sometimes advanced to account 
for such cases, would be acceptable for this only if the existence of 
any discarnate spirits at all had independently been already established. 


10. Cross correspondences. This term refers to a set of automatic 
scripts dating from the early years of the present century, which pur- 
port to emanate from the discarnate minds chiefly of Myers, Gurney, 
and Sidgwick, but also of Verrall and Butcher. The peculiarity of these 
scripts lies in the fact that particular ones “correspond” to particular 
others in a manner analogous to that in which one piece of a jigsaw 
puzzle corresponds to another: a script by Mrs. Verrall in England, 
for instance, which made no sense, and another, which also made no 
sense, written by Mrs. Holland in India without any contact between 
the two automatists, turned out to make clear sense when the two were 
combined. And it should be added that, in most of the “cross-corres- 
pondence”’ scripts, the hidden common topic consists not of anything 
commonplace such as, with a little ingenuity, could be read into almost 
any two passages from different books, but of some recondite anecdote 
in the Greek or Latin classics. 


These scripts are of outstanding importance in connection with the 
matter of survival evidence, for two reasons. One is that they evidently 
rule out, or anyway strain to the breaking point, the telepathy-clair- 
voyance explanation of the correspondences between their contents. 
The other is the evidence they constitute that the devisers of the 
scheme — purportedly the discarnate Myers, Gurney and Sidgwick — 
survive not as mere sects of mental habits or memories, but as still 
retaining intellectual initiative and ingenuity. 


In the opinion of some of the most critical, best informed, and closest 
students of the scripts Mr. Piddington, Mrs. Sidgwick, Lord Bal- 
four, Mr. Podmore, Sir Oliver Lodge, Miss Alice Johnson — the 
cross-correspondence scripts constitute the strongest evidence vet 
obtained that the mind of at least some human beings survives the 
death of the body in the full sense I have defined earlier. 


11. The alternative to the survival explanation. The only hypothe- 
sis alternative to that of survival that has yet been offered by anyone 
fully acquainted with all the relevant facts, is that the medium’s or 
automatist’s subconscious mind obtains the facts she communicates 


18 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 35, 1925, pp. 560-589. 
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from the minds of living persons who know them, or from existing 
documents in which they are recorded, respectively by telepathy or 
by clairvoyance. This is the contention of, for example, Professor E. 
R. Dodds in a paper entitled “Why I Do Not Believe in Survival,”!9 
where he offers ten criticisms of various grounds that have been 
advanced for belief in survival and shows that these grounds — or 
rather, certain ones of them — are adequately disposed of by the 
telepathy-clairvoyance hypothesis. 


In order to be in position to evaluate the merits of the telepathy- 
clairvoyance explanation, however, it is necessary first to state ex- 
plicitly all that it has to postulate if it is to be adequate to account for 
all the facts. For one thing, the telepathic or clairvoyant powers 
ascribed to the medium’s subconscious mind have to be virtually limit- 
less. But secondly, the medium’s subconscious has to be supposed 
gifted with an equally extraordinary ability to translate instantly the 
facts it is so learning from various minds into the verisimilar dramatic 
form her communication of them assumes in the quick give-and-take 
of conversation with the sitter. And, in addition, one has to postulate 
that the medium’s subconscious telepathic or clairvoyant powers do 
not always discriminate (a) between information from the living 
about the dead, and information from the living about themselves, 
nor (b) between information from the living about the dead, and in- 
formation from the living about fictitious characters invented by or 
familiar to the living. 


Needless to say, this elaborate yet minimal alternative hypothesis 
will, to many persons, seem more implausible than that of survival. 


As regards the cross correspondences, Professor Dodds acknowl- 
edges that they manifest pattern, but holds that it is not necessarily 
due to design; and he agrees anyway with the suggestion others had 
made that Mrs. Verrall’s subconscious mind could well be supposed 
to have devised the whole scheme. 


But then, much more than subconscious invention of it by her and 
“telepathic leakage” from her mind to those of the other automatists 
would have to be supposed, namely, unconscious virtual dictation tele- 
pathically by her of the scripts of the other automatists — this ad hoc 
supposition going, of course, far beyond anything independently known 
as to what telepathy can do. To ascribe their scripts simply to tele- 
pathic leakage from her mind will hardly suffice, for as Lord Balfour 
remarked concerning such a proposal by Miss F. M. Stawell in the 
“Ear of Dionysius” case “it is not at all clear how ‘telepathic leakage’ 
could be so thoughtful as to arrange all the topics in such an ingenious 
way. It seems a little like ‘explaining’ the working of a motor car by 


19 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 42, 1934, pp. 147-172. 
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saying that it goes because petrol leaks out of a tank into the front 
end !””20 


12. What evidence would prove survival, and how the question 
now stands. The difficult task of deciding where the various kinds 
of facts now before us, the rival interpretations of them, and the 
criticisms of the interpretations, finally leave the case for the reality 
of survival requires that we first attempt to specify what evidence, 
if we should have it, we would accept as definitely proving survival or, 
short of this, as definitely establishing a positive probability that 
survival is a fact. 


To this end, let us suppose that a friend of ours, John Doe, was a 
passenger on the transatlantic plane which some months ago the 
newspapers reported crashed shortly after leaving Shannon without 
having radioed that it was in trouble. Since no survivors were reported 
to have been found, we would naturally assume that John Doe had 
died with the others. Let us now, however, consider in turn each of 
three further suppositions : 


(a) The first is that some time later we meet on the street a man 
we recognize as John Doe, who recognizes us too, and who has John 
Doe’s voice and mannerisms. Also, that allusions to personal matters 
familiar to both of us, made now in our conversation with him, are 
readily understood and suitably responded to by each. Then, even 
before he tells us how he chanced to survive the crash, we would of 
course know that, somehow, he has survived it. 


(b) But now, let us suppose instead that we do not thus meet him, 
but that one day our telephone rings and over the line comes a voice 
which we clearly recognize as John Doe’s; and that we also recognize 
certain turns of phrase that were peculiar to him. He tells us that 
he survived the disaster, and we then talk with ready mutual under- 
standing about personal and other matters that had been familiar to 
the two of us. We wish, of course, that we could see him as well as 
thus talk with him; yet we would feel practically certain that he had 
survived the crash and is now living. 


(c) Let us, however, now consider instead a third supposition, 
namely, that one day, when our telephone rings, a voice not John Doe’s 
tells us that he did survive the accident and that he wants us to know 
it, but that for some reason he cannot come to the phone. He is, how- 
ever, in need of money and wants us to deposit some to his account 
in the bank. 


Then of course — especially since the nerson who transmits the 
request over the telephone sounds at times a bit incoherent — we 
would want to make very sure that the person from whom the request 


20 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 29, 1916-18, p. 270. 
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emanates is really John Doe. To this end, we ask him through the 
intermediary to name some mutual friends; and he names several, 
giving some particular facts about each. We refer, allusively, to various 
personal matters he would be familiar with; and it turns out that he 
understands the allusions and responds to them relevantly. Also, the 
intermediary quotes him as uttering various statements, in which we 
recognize peculiarities of his thought and phraseology ; and the peculiar 
nasal tone of his voice is imitated by the intermediary well enough for 
us to recognize it. 

Would all this convince us that the request for money really 
emanates from John Doe and that he therefore did survive the acci- 
dent and is still living? If we should react rationally rather than 
impulsively, our becoming convinced or remaining unconvinced would 
depend on the following considerations. 

First, is it possible at all that our friend somehow did survive the 
crash? If, for example, his dead body had been subsequently found 
and identified beyond question, then obviously the person whose re- 
quest for money is being transmitted to us could not possibly be John 
Doe not yet deceased; and hence the identifying evidence conveyed 
to us over the phone would necessarily be worthless, no matter how 
strongly it would otherwise testify to his being still alive. 

But if we have no such antecedent conclusive proof that he did 
perish, then the degree of our confidence that the telephoned request 
ultimately does emanate from him and hence that he is still living 
will depend for us on the following three factors. 

(a) One will be the abundance, or scantiness, of such evidence of 
his identity as comes to us over the phone. 

(b) A second factor will be the quality of the evidence. That is, 
does it correspond minutely and in peculiar details to what we know 
of the facts or incidents to which it refers; or on the contrary does it 
correspond to them merely in that it gives, correctly indeed, the broad 
features of the events concerned, but does not include much detail? 

(c) The third factor will be that of diversity of the kinds of evi- 
dence the telephoned messages supply. Does all the evidence, for 
example, consist only of correct memories of personal matters and of 
matters typical of John Doe’s range of information? Or does the evi- 
dence include also dramatic faithfulness of the communications to the 
manner, the attitudes, the tacit assumptions, and the idiosyncrasies of 
John Doe as we remember him? And again, do the communications 
manifest in addition something which H. F. Saltmarsh has held to be 
“as clear an indication of psychical individuality as finger prints are 
of physical,”’?! namely, associations of ideas that were peculiar to 


21 Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross Correspondences, G. Bell & 
Sons, London, 1938, p. 34. 
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John Doe as of the age he had reached at the time of the crash? If 
these same associations are still manifest, then persistence of them will 
signify one thing if the communication in which they appear is made 
not too long after the accident, but a different thing if instead it is 
made, say, twenty-five years after. For a person’s associations of ideas 
alter more or less as a result of new experiences, of changes of en- 
vironment, of acquisition of new ranges of information, and of develop- 
ment of new interests. Hence, if the associations of ideas are the same 
a few months or a year or two after the accident as they were before, 
this would testify to John Doe’s identity. But if they are the same a 
quarter of a century later, then this would testify rather that although 
some of the capacities he had have apparently persisted, yet he has 
in the meantime not continued really to live; for to “live” in the full 
sense of the word entails becoming gradually different — indeed, 
markedly different in many ways over such a long term of vears. 


Now, the point of our introducing the case of John Doe, and of the 
three suppositions we made in succession as to occurrences that con- 
vinced us, or that inclined us in various degrees to believe, that he had 
not after all died in the plane accident is that the second and especially 
the third of these suppositions duplicate in all essentials the evidences 
of survival of the human mind which the best of the mediumistic com- 
munications supply. For the medium or automatist is the analogue of 
the telephone and, in cases of apparent possession of the medium’s 
organism by the purported communicator, the latter is the analogue of 
John Doe when himself telephoning. The medium’s “control,” on the 
other hand, is the analogue of the intermediary who at other times 
transmits John Doe’s statements over the telephone. And the fact 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper — that survival has not been 
proved to be either empirically or logically impossible — is the 
analogue of the supposition that John Doe’s body was never found 
and hence that his having survived the crash is not known to be 
impossible. 


This parallelism between the two situations entails that if reason 
rather than either religious or materialistic faith is to decide, then our 
answer to the question whether the evidence we have today does or 
does not establish survival (or at least a positive probability of it) 
must, in the matter of survival after death, be based on the very 
same considerations as in the matter of survival after the loss of the 
plane. That is, our answer will have to be based on the quantity of 
evidence we get over the mediumistic “telephone”; on the quality of 
it in the sense defined ; and on the diversity of kinds of it we get. 


To what conclusion, then, do these three considerations point when 
brought to bear on the evidence referred to in Sections 6 to 10 above? 
The conclusion they dictate is, I believe, the same as that which was 
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reached in the end by Mrs. Sidgwick, by Lord Balfour, by Professor 
Hyslop, by Dr. Hodgson, by Sir Oliver Lodge, and by a number of 
others — all of them persons who were thoroughly familiar with the 
evidence on record; who were gifted with keenly critical minds; who 
had originally been skeptical of the reality or even possibility of 
survival; and who were also fully acquainted with the evidence for 
the reality of telepathy and of clairvoyance, and with the claims that 
had been made for the telepathy-clairvoyance interpretation of the 
evidence, as against the survival interpretation of it. 

Their conclusion was essentially that the balance of the evidence so 
far obtained is on the side of the reality of survival and, in the best 
cases, of survival not merely of memories of the life on earth, but of 
survival also of the most significant capacities of the human mind, and 
of continuing exercise of them after death. 


48 Aberdeen Road 
Riverside, R. I. 











Exploratory “Scaled” PK Placement Tests 
with Nine College Students with and 
without Distance’ 


Jaru FAHLER? 


Introduction 


This is a report on some “scaled’”’ PK placement tests carried out in 
the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University during the months 
of February, March, and April, 1958, when the author was there as 
the William Bentley Fellow in Parapsychology. 


In the early years of the PK research (1943 to 1951), the hypothesis 
was usually tested by asking the subjects to “will” or “wish” that cer- 
tain specified faces, or combination of faces, of the falling dice would 
come to rest uppermost. In 1951, however, W. E. Cox reported on 
some pioneer experiments in which he tried to influence the falling 
objects (blank cubes, air rifle shot, and standard commercial dice) to 
come to rest in designated locations or areas rather than to fall with 
a given face uppermost (1). In most of the subsequent “placement” 
PK tests, the blank cubes or dice rolled down an inclined plane to a 
smooth surface divided into two equal parts, and the subject’s task 
was to attempt to influence the objects to fall into one or the other 
area, as specified in advance (see, for example, 5). In 1954 Haakon 
Forwald, who had become interested in the PK placement research 
at the time of Cox’s first report, and who had published in the Journal 
of Parapsychology a number of papers on experiments he had carried 
out in Sweden, introduced a refinement in the technique. As before, 
the subject attempted to “will” the cubes to fall into the designated 
target area on the table (A- or B-side), but the degree of success was 
measured not by how many of the cubes landed on the target side, but 
by the distance (as measured in centimeters) that they rolled in the 
correct direction (3). Highly significant results were obtained using 
this “scaled” placement technique, and they were confirmed in later 
work carried out when Forwald visited the Parapsychology Laboratory 
at Duke University in the Fall of 1957 (4). 


1 Although this project was not “officially” sponsored by the Parapsychology 
Laboratory, four persons (including the author) who were at that time members 
of the Laboratory staff took part in one or more experimental sessions as 
experimenters or independent recorders. 


2 The author wishes to express his appreciation to the members of the Labora- 
tory staff who helped to carry through this research in spite of difficult circum- 
stances, and to the subjects for giving their time and interest. He also wishes to 
thank Dr. Karlis Osis, of the Parapsychology Foundation, for his valuable help 
in the statistical evaluation of the data. 
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In our scaled PK placement experiments, we attempted to contrast 
results obtained under “no distance” (hereinafter referred to as ND) 
conditions with those obtained under “long distance” (hereafter re- 
ferred to as LD) conditions. (In the ND part of the experiment, the 
subjects worked in the same room with the testing apparatus; in the 
LD part, they were in another room and at a distance of approxi- 
mately 27 yards from the apparatus.) We also attempted to predict 
on the basis of some pilot studies which subjects would score positively 
and which would score negatively in the ND part of the experiment. 


Apparatus 


We used the apparatus which had been constructed by Forwald 
during his visit to Duke. This apparatus was essentially the same as 
that used in his experiments in Sweden and has been described as 
follows : 


“A release mechanism is mounted above an incline which curves 
downward and joins one end of a horizontal throwing surface. Before 
being released, the cubes lie in a row starting at the back end of a 
wooden V-shaped channel which is held in a horizontal position. The 
cubes are released by pressing a control button attached to an electro- 
magnetic release mechanism at the end of a long, slack cable, part of 
which lies on the floor. When the button is pressed, the end of the 
V-channel toward the incline drops and the cubes fall and spread out 
over the horizontal surface. A low wooden wall on the three sides of 
the table away from the incline prevents any of the cubes from falling 
off onto the floor. 


“The surface of the table is made of thin, transparent plastic 
stretched over a layer of plate glass. Under the glass there is a sheet 
of lined co-ordinate paper with numbered centimeter intervals. The 
longitudinal lines are numbered from 0 at the right-hand [A-side] 
edge of the table to 100 at the left-hand [B-side] edge. This is the 
scale by which the lateral position of the cubes is recorded .. .” (4, 
pp. 4-5). 

The cubes we used were blank, measured 5/8 of an inch on each 
edge, and were made of seasoned beechwood. They had sharp corners 
and smooth surfaces. The same six cubes were used throughout the 
entire series. 


General Procedure 


The experiment was designed to include ten subjects (although, as 
will be seen below, only nine completed the series). They were all 
college students who volunteered their services. These subjects had 
been selected from a large number of volunteers on the basis of their 
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performance in some earlier clairvoyance (2) and PK tests. They 
differed from “ordinary,” casual volunteers in the fact that they had 
taken part in many psi experiments over a rather long period of time, 
were deeply interested in the research, and highly motivated toward 
success. 


In the present experiment, further selection of subjects was made 
on the basis of their results in some exploratory PK tests. In these 
pilot tests some subjects got a promising negative deviation and some 
a promising positive deviation, and it was on the basis of these results 
that the predictions were made as to their scoring trends in the ND 
part of the experiment. In these pilot tests the subject released the 
six cubes and the author acted as recorder, witnessed by the subject. 
The pilot tests consisted of one set (ten throws of six dice). As stated 
above, the experiment was planned to include ten subjects, but only 
nine were able to complete the series. 


On the basis of the subjects’ results in the pilot tests, the perform- 
ance in the final experiment was predicted negative for four subjects 
and positive for five subjects. Because the tests for prediction were 
made only under ND conditions, no predictions were made concerning 
the scoring level of the subjects under LD conditions. All nine sub- 
jects carried out five sets under each of the two conditions, a total of 
900 throws (5400 cube-readings) thus having been made. 


Detailed ND Test Procedure 


The test procedure was essentially the same as that used by For- 
wald in his experiments at Duke (4, pp. 7-8). The subjects were 
permitted to stand wherever they wished to in relation to the apparatus, 
but in no case did they touch it nor the table upon which it rested 
when the throws were being made. The cubes were released by press- 
ing the control button. When the cubes had come to rest on the surface 
of the table, their positions were recorded by the author and a co- 
experimenter, with the subject observing. The two records were made 
independently and when completed were compared. If a discrepancy 
was found the cubes were rechecked and agreement reached as to 
which record was accurate. When a discrepancy occurred—which 
happened seldom—it was usually when a cube was difficult to judge 
for two adjacent centimeter lines. Occasionally a cube would come 
to rest so nearly balanced between the two lines that judgment was 
impossible. When this happened, the cube was recorded so as to dis- 
favor the target side. 


As in the case of Forwald’s experiments at Duke, the trials were 
made in sets of ten throws of the six dice, five for the A-side of the 
table as target, followed by five releases for the B-side. A set was 
always finished without interruption and generally two sets were done 
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at each experimental session. Five sets under a given experimental 
condition constituted a series. 


Results Under ND Conditions 
Negative Predicted 


The results for the four negative predicted subjects, as well as the 
results of their pilot tests, are given in centimeters of the B-A side 
difference, set for set, in Table 1. 














Table 1 
Results of Negative Predicted Subjects 

Pilot Average 

Set Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 Set 5 Total cm. 
Subjects cm. cm. cm. cm, cm. cm. cm. per set 
ALL. —293 —68 —156 —35 —66 —l113 —438 —87.6 
C2. —127 -—213 —224 —199 —8 —79 —723 —144.6 
5... —166 —134 —14l +45 —162 —104 —496 —99.2 
ile —216 —224 +492 —155 +491 +4330 +134 +4268 





Total : —802 -—639 —429 —344 —145 +34 —1523 


Table 1 shows that of the four negative predicted subjects, three 
obtained impressive negative total results, while only the subject L.L. 
got a small positive total deviation (+134 cm.) in her five sets. Out 
of the 20 negative predicted sets, 16 resulted in a negative deviation 
while only four sets gave a positive deviation. All five sets of subjects 
A.L. and C.B. gave negative B-A side differences. With J.C., four out 
of the five sets were negative; one set was positive, but the deviation 
is very small (+45 cm.). 

With the Student’s ¢ test applied (taking the set as a unit), the 
over-all results are significant : ¢ = 2.50 (38 d.f.) and P = .008. There 
is also an interesting decline in the total deviations from set to set. Set 
1 has the largest negative deviation, then Set 2, then Set 3, then Set 4, 
and finally Set 5 with the smallest deviation (a positive one). 


Positive Predicted 


The results for the five positive predicted subjects, as well as the 
results of their pilot tests, are given in centimeters of the B-A side 
difference, set for set, in Table 2. 

















Table 2 
Results of Positive Predicted Subjects 
Pilot Average 
Set Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 Set 5 Total cm. 

Subjects cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. per set 
T.J. +100 —46 +193 —S52 +4136 +3 +234 +468 _— 
R.S. +154 +4126 +38 +4185 +74 —21 +402 +80.4 
HA. +212 +168 +65. —5 —108  —32 488 +176 
R.B. +44 +269 +32  —231 —51 +273 +292 +58.4 





S.W. +107. —58 —19 4136 +4114 +178 +351 +702 
Total: +617 +459 +4309 +433 +165 +401 +1367 
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Table 2 shows that all the positive predicted subjects got positive 
total deviations. Out of 25 positive predicted sets, 15 gave a positive 
and ten a negative B-A side difference. 

With the Student’s ¢ test applied (taking the set as a unit), the 
over-all results are significant: ¢ = 2.24 (38 d.f.) and P = .O17. 


Pooling of Negative and Positive Predicted 


The negative and positive predicted parts of the experiment give, 
when the combination of probabilities by Fisher’s method is used, a 
chi-square of 17.75 (4 d.f.) with P = .0015, which is significant. 

A test of the consistency of the results of the negative and positive 
predicted sets gives as follows: out of 20 negative predicted sets, 16 
were negative and four positive. Out of 25 positive predicted sets, 
15 were positive and ten negative. This gives a chi-square of 7.29 
(1 df.) with P = .007, as seen in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Consistency of the Results of Negative and Positive 
Predicted Sets 




















Sets 

+ a 

+ 15 10 25 
Prediction — 

— 4 16 20 
19 26 45 

x? = 7.29 (1 df.) 

P= OF 


Detailed LD Test Procedure 


When all nine subjects had completed the five sets in the ND part 
of the experiment, the LD part followed.3 This must be considered 
exploratory since none of the subjects had been tested under distance 


3 It would have been preferable to have systematically rotated the ND and 
LD sessions, but due to circumstances beyond our control this was not possible. 
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conditions before. In the ND situation the subject, in the PK room of 
the Laboratory, was able to see the PK apparatus and could follow the 
whole process. In the LD situation, however, both the subject and the 
experimenter(s) were in another room, approximately 27 yards 
away from the PK room. The PK apparatus was thus not visible to 
them. A long cable attached to the electro-magnetic release mechanism 
in the apparatus was run to the room in which the subjects worked ; 
as before, they ‘released the cubes by pressing the control button. 
During the time between the resetting of the release mechanism and 
the releasing of the cubes at a distance, no one was permitted to remain 
in the PK room. After each release the subject and the experi- 
menter(s)* entered the PK room together and the recording procedure 
was carried out in the same way as it had been under the ND condi- 
tions. The trials were made in sets of ten throws, five for the A-side 
as the target, followed by five for the B-side. Each set was completed 
without interruption and generally two sets were carried out at each 
experimental session. 


Results Under LD Conditions 


The results of all nine subjects under the LD conditions are given 
in centimeters of the B-A side difference, set for set, in Table 4. 


Table 4 
Results of all Subjects under LD Conditions 
































Average 
Set 6 Set 7 Set 8 Set 9 Set 10 Total cm. 

Subjects cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. per set 
ALL. of +33 +6 —91 +123 —19 —36.6 
C.B. +145 +4311 +50 +1 +298 4805 +161.0 
i. pm +55 —113 —25! +2 —420 —84.0 
=. +367 +61 +462 +86 +385 +1361 +2722 
RS. —172 —12 4168 +100 +344 +428 +85.6 
H.A. —150 +371 +52 +270 +345 +4888 +1776 
R.B. +20 +135 +72 +224 +25 +476 +95.2 
«a +109 —130 +88 —34 +286 +319 +63.8 
S.W. +90 +227 i i +91 +340 +68.0 
Total : +25 +1051 +768 +254 +1901 +3999 


Table 4 shows that seven out of the nine subjects obtained a positive 
total deviation. Only A.L. and J.C. got negative total deviations, and 
as can be seen from Table 1 they were predicted negative in the ND 
part of the investigation. For J.C. the LD condition did not seem to 
influence his PK performance and his results under these new condi- 
tions are very much in line with his ND results. It might be worth 
mentioning here that during many months of clairvoyance testing 

4In some of the LD sessions the co-experimenter was not available to assist 


the author. In these sessions the author and the subject both independently 
recorded the position of the cubes. 
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(using the ‘“Down-through” technique), J.C. usually obtained large 
negative deviations. Under hypnosis, however, he performed 12 ESP 
runs with a positive deviation of 22 hits (2, p. 134). This is significant 
(P = 3.18). It would be of interest to see whether hypnosis would 
also influence J.C.’s PK performance. It might also be pointed out 
that C.B., who had a negative deviation in every ND set, got a positive 
deviation in every LD set. In her case the distance situation seems 
to have influenced her PK results. 


Table 4 also shows that out of the total of 45 sets only 12 are nega- 
tive and the rest, 33 sets, are positive. With the Student’s ¢ test applied, 
the LD results are significant: t = 3.80 (88 d.f.) and P = .0002. 


Discussion 


3efore the results of our experiments can be interpreted as con- 
firming the PK hypothesis, certain alternative hypotheses must be 
examined: (1) Chance, (2) recording errors and optional stopping, 
and (3) normal physical influences of a mechanical or aerodynamical 
nature acting upon the cubes, or bias in the apparatus. 


(1) The chance hypothesis would seem to be ruled out in view of 
the significant B-A side differences found in both the ND and LD 
sections of the experiment. 


(2) Recording errors cannot explain the results in view of the 
fact that there were two observers (and sometimes three) at every 
session and two independent records of the pu. .on of the cubes were 
made; the hypothesis that the experiment was stopped at a’ favorable 
point (“optional stopping”) is irrelevant since the number of subjects 
taking part in the series and the number of sets to be performed 
was stated in advance. 


(3) The question of normal physical influences upon the cubes, and 
the possibility of bias in the apparatus, has been thoroughly discussed 
by Forwald. (It will be recalled that we used the apparatus constructed 
by him during his visit to Duke.) Forwald has pointed out that no 
mechanical vibrations of consequence can be transferred from the 
subject to the cubes in view of the fact that the apparatus stands on 
a solid foundation. And even if such vibrations were theoretically 
possible, they obviously could not have occurred under the distance 
conditions of our experiment. The effect of aerodynamical influences 
in the form of air streams acting upon the cubes was also thoroughly 
investigated by Forwald. He found that “the largest aberrations 
(which would require an air velocity of about four meters per second 
in the middle of the table) have been observed in the direction of the 
subject, and not away from him, which decidedly argues against any 
explanation on the basis of air streams” (3, p. 223). To account for 
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the results obtained in terms of bias in the machine, we would have 
to postulate a systematically shifting bias. 

In view of the above considerations, the conclusion is that our 
results provide confirmation for the PK placement hypothesis. Our 
results also indicate that the physical distance of about 27 yards did 
not prevent a PK influence upon the cubes; in fact, it was under the 
LD conditions that the most significant effects took place. 


Tentative Remarks 


It may perhaps be of interest to mention that the author was for- 
tunate in having been able to be of some psychotherapeutic help to 
many of the subjects in dealing with their every-day life situations. 
This was especially true in the case of the author’s relationship with 
the subject T.J., who was attempting to solve some personal prob- 
lems at the time the experiment was being carried out. Although we 
must not attach undue importance to T.J.’s performance in view of 
the degree of selection involved in picking out her data from those of 
the entire experiment, inspection of Table 4 shows that she was the 
most outstanding subject, her work alone accounting for more than a 
third of the total deviation obtained under LD conditions. The author 
hopes to be excused for his subjective belief that the strong feelings 
of sympathy and empathy which existed between him and the subjects 
may have been a favorable factor in the experimental situation. 
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Review 


PSI COGNITION. By K. Ramakrishna Rao. Foreword by J. B. 
Rhine. Index. Pp. xv + 179. Tagore Publishing House, Tenali 
(Madras). No date. (Author’s preface dated 1957.) 


This book is, “with some alterations,” the author’s M.A. thesis 
presented at Andhra University in Waltair. It might have profited 
from further alterations, such as a more critical and expansive ap- 
proach at certain points and some judicious pruning at others, but 
even so it is a useful and interesting survey. In his foreword Professor 
Rhine sees it as an indication of “the growing interest and research 
activity in parapsychology in India” and stresses the importance of 
“integrating the thinking of East and West as it bears upon the scien- 
tific investigation of man’s nature with respect to the physical world” 
(p. xiv). 

Mr. Ramakrishna Rao, with pertinent observations, brings together 
in a concentrated but usually readable fashion much material previously 
available only in scattered publications. “This study,” he writes, “is a 
humble attempt to review the evidence for psi cognition, and survey 
some of the Indian and Western theories concerning it. It does not 
pretend to be either exhaustive or detailed” (p. ix). With reference 
to this objective the book is successful. Broadly, it falls into five divi- 
sions of unequal length: a review of experimental evidence, spon- 
taneous cases, and mediumistic phenomena; a survey of Indian views ; 
a summary of Western theories including those of three pre-con- 
temporary philosophers; a discussion of philosophical implications ; 
and concluding remarks on terminology and on the distinction between 
clairvoyance and telepathy. I shall refer to each of these in turn. 

Regarding the value for parapsychology of spontaneous cases — 
anecdotic evidence, in Huxley’s phrase — Ramakrishna Rao compares 
the depreciatory attitude expressed by such workers as Soal and 
Bateman with the opposite views held by L. E. Rhine, G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, et al. He thinks the former mistaken and agrees that spon- 
taneous phenomena are heuristic. Describing the experimental in- 
quiries, he divides the history of parapsychology into three phases. 
The first began before the founding of the S.P.R. Experiments dur- 
ing this period provided “ample evidence for psi cognition . . . [but] 
were not conducted in such a way as to permit any adequate method 
of evaluating the evidence against any chance explanation” (p. 13). 
The beginning of the second phase coincides with the start of experi- 
mental work at Duke and, unlike the earlier inquiries, this phase pro- 
duced results which permit “calculation of mathematical probability” 
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and “justifiably demonstrate the reality of psi” (p. 13). The third and 
recent phase “opened . . . with an appeal by R. H. Thouless to stop all 
confirmatory tests and to design . . . experiments to explore the nature 
of psi” (p. 26). While previous experiments had dealt mostly with 
selected subjects, this current phase is marked by attempts to investi- 
gate psi functioning through the carrying out of group tests with 
unselected subjects. 


The author’s conclusion concerning the evidence for psi cognition 
is summed up as follows: 


“. . . it seems reasonable to accept that in addition to the ordinary 
ways of cognising things, there are some other ways of cognition, viz., 
psi cognition. The evidence . . . is so compelling, the sceptic could 
only plead ignorance of the immense experimental [and other] evi- 
dence” (p. 28). 


In India, Ramakrishna Rao points out, belief in the existence of psi 
cognition has been widely held, and he cites with approval Professor 
H. H. Price’s “strong plea for a re-examination of the Eastern litera- 
ture on the subject” (p 33). In chapter II there is a summary of the 
pertinent views of “the six systems of Indian philosophy” (Yoga, 
Mimamsa, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, and the Advaita and Visistadvaita 
schools of Vedanta) and of the Jaina and Buddhist schools. This chap- 
ter will make difficult reading for anyone not considerably more 
familiar than the present reviewer with the literature in question. An 
enormous amount of material has been compressed into forty-two 
pages, and while this is obviously a skilful accomplishment, the high 
degree of condensation, the abstruse nature of much of the subject- 
matter, and the abundance of technical Indian terms which occur 
throughout render it somewhat less than satisfactory. It is, however, 
a laudable undertaking and here and there important points emerge 
with clarity. In conclusion, Ramakrishna Rao says: 


“... the dominant view in Indian thought appears to be . . . that 
supernormal cognitive powers are generated by intense imagination. 
... Samyama is a process by means of which intense and uninterrupted 
imagination is carried through by the mind. This is an interesting 
practical implication of the Indian theories . . . which can be experi- 
mentally investigated. The recorded claims of the yogins and the 
prevalent faith in them challenge the parapsychologists to devise ade- 
quate experiments to explore the possibility of developing psi abilities 
on similar lines” (p. 74). 

That among contemporary Western thinkers there is no dearth of 
theories concerning the nature and bases of psi cognition is evident 
from Ramakrishna Rao’s fourth chapter, which follows a short account 
of views advanced by Spinoza, Kant, and Bergson. Among the theories 
summarized, and succinctly criticized, are those of: Carington (asso- 
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ciation theory of telepathy), Price (“collective unconscious’’), Tyrrell 
(theory of the “subliminal self”), Ehrenwald (theory of the uncon- 
scious “psi-level’” of personality), Rhine (conception of a mind which 
can sometimes function independently of the body and physical laws, 
and which “ ‘goes out’ to perceive extra-sensorially,” p. 106), and 
Thouless and Wiesner (whose theory of a “shin,” operative in both 
sensory and extrasensory cognition, Ramakrishna Rao sees as “essen- 
tially a development of Rhine’s,” p. 111). Rhine’s theory that “psi 
personality ... has the ability to function independently of the body 
ar to extend itself in space without, itself being subjected to the laws 
of space” (p. 114) is likened to the Vedanta theory of perception and 
commended. But Ramakrishna Rao seems to think that it implies that 
“space and time are only . . . categories of the mind, into which our 
sensations are organised” (pp. 114-15), and if it does imply this, it 
should probably be viewed with suspicion. He notes that since it was 
advanced in Extrasensory Perception it has fallen in Rhine’s own 
estimation. 

It has often been said, by philosophers and others, that the existence 
of color (in the sense in which, roughly speaking, color is a character- 
istic of visual experience) depends causally upon there being sensory 
apparatus of an appropriate sort. If this view is accepted, Ramakrishna 
Rao observes, then, since “In clairvoyance . .. one sees . . . things as 
coloured” (p. 115), it seems difficult to be sure that psi cognition is 
entirely non-sensory: “If clairvoyance does not use any of the senses 
and directly comes into contact with the objects as such, objects 
should appear differently in it (i.e. without colour, etc.)” (p. 115). 
I am not sure that this presents as much of a problem as Ramakrishna 
Rao may think, but it does raise valuable points. His statement, of 
course, fails to distinguish between clairvoyantly perceiving an object 
and clairvoyantly cognizing that such and such is the case. Perhaps 
most clairvoyance is of the latter nature. For a non-sentient being it 
may of necessity all be of this nature. And it is conceivable that though 
psi cognition is indeed non-sensory in itself, the senses, acting as it 
were through memory, may sometimes play an adjunctive role. This 
might account for the fact that in psi cognition one may (in dreams, 
visions, etc.?) see things as colored. Ramakrishna Rao points out 
himself that there are many difficulties in the way of regarding clair- 
voyance “as a kind of [sensory?] perceptual awareness” (p. 115). 
He detects a somewhat similar problem in relation to telepathy, saying : 

“. . . normally communicated thoughts . . . are expressed through 
and identical with sensory images and verbal symbols. Now, do the 
thoughts telepathically communicated consist of verbal symbols and 
sensory images or not? In the former case, we may doubt whether the 
contact .. . between the communicating minds is so direct as made out 
... while in the latter case, it ceases to be telepathy” (p. 116). 
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Here, I think, we should distinguish between “telepathizing so- 
and-so’s thought (as an object)” and “telepathizing that so-and-so is 
thinking such and such.” But also this passage suggests an interesting 
question, which cannot be discussed now, about logical and other 
differences between telepathizing thoughts and telepathizing feelings. 

In a short chapter on precognition, Ramakrishna Rao summarizes 
the theories of Broad, Dunne, and others, but finds them all unsatis- 
factory. He denies that non-inferential precognition has been estab- 
lished, and suggests that putative evidence for it may be explained 
more simply “by assuming super or psi inferential powers in the 
percipient ...” (p. 125). 

What are the implications of psi cognition for the discussion of 
materialism, survival, and free will? This question is discussed in 
chapter VI, within whose scope, however, the author can do little 
more than suggest a few of the problems and mention some answers 
which have been proposed. Of the three I find the section on material- 
ism least satisfactory. 


By materialism Ramakrishna Rao evidently understands the doctrine 
which holds that (a) “matter and motion are the ultimate things out 
of which we and the things . . . about us are evolved,” (b) “conscious- 
ness is a by-product of the nervous system,” and (c) “sense percep- 
tion is the only source of valid knowledge” (p. 131). While these can 
reasonably be described as materialist tenets, he possibly exaggerates 
the role played by parapsychology in undermining them, and it seems 
incorrect to say that two “fundamental assumptions” on which mate- 
rialism rests are: “(i) the conscious part of the mind is everything 
and there is nothing beyond the conscious process that constitutes the 
mind and (ii) the world as represented by the senses is the real and 
the whole” (p. 128). He declares that “the only hope of a materialist 
is to search for a physical mode of inter-communication between . 
minds” (p. 128), a hope described as vain. But what is meant here by 
“physical”? We are told only that “Whatever is physical must be 
something perceptible” (p. 129), but clearly this won’t do. 


On the subject of survival Ramakrishna Rao refers to Broad’s 
“compound theory,” involving the notion of a psi-component, and to 
the views of spiritualists. He finds the “spirit hypothesis” to be “in- 
trinsically improbable . . . as it states that the mind is . . . independent 
of the body for its existence and functioning” (p. 136), and he thinks 
(mistakenly, I believe) that Broad’s theory is not compatible with the 
facts of telepathy. Despite his misgivings about the theories referred 
to, it is Ramakrishna Rao’s opinion that “the facts of psi cognition 

. suggest the probability of survival” (p. 138) and that the ground 
has been prepared by psychical research for direct inquiries into 
the survival question. He states that since without ESP the discarnate 
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mind would be incapable of making any communication, “psi cognition 
makes survival logically possible” (p. 138). Insofar as survival with- 
out the ability to communicate seems logically possible, his inference 
is unsound. But that logical analysis of the possibility of survival has 
been stimulated and enriched by the facts of psi cognition is evident. 


Concerning free will, which Ramakrishna Rao considers in relation 
to precognition, he cites the argument of Flew (whom he inaccurately 
calls a logical positivist) “that precognition is not incompatible with 
free will” (p. 140) and seems inclined to agree with it. In any case, 
he concludes that “Even if at a future date precognition is established, 
there will be no grave danger for the conception of ethical freedom 


...” (p. 143). 


In an interesting final chapter Ramakrishna Rao discusses some 
questions of terminology. He objects to the term “extrasensory per- 
ception” on the ground that, contrary to Rhine’s view, what it denotes 
is not perceptual; and regards favorably the “neutral” terminology of 
Thouless and Wiesner, to whom he attributes the term “psi cognition.” 


Lastly he refers to the controversy as to whether there is adequate 
evidence for the occurrence of telepathy as distinct from clairvoyance. 
Rhine has argued that there is not, Tyrrell and Broad disagree, and 
Carington avers “that it is inherently impossible to distinguish be- 
tween telepathy and clairvoyance” (p. 150). Ramakrishna Rao de- 
scribes an experiment he has devised which would serve to decide this 
issue: “‘an experiment which enables a scientific comparison between 
clairvoyant, precognitive and telepathic success under similar condi- 
tions, and tests the possibility of their simultaneous operation” 
(p. 153). 


Unhappily this worthwhile book is shabby in appearance, and the 
occurrence of so many misprints, orthographic and other, is unfor- 
tunate. 


J. M. O. WHEATLEY 


Department of Philosophy, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 





Tribute to Mrs. E. W. Allison 


The following Tribute, from Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Nicol, of 
Boston, Mass., was received too late to be included among those pre- 
sented on pp. 81-89 of this issue of the JouRNAL: 


For a period exceeding thirty years Mrs. Allison lived in a small 
apartment in the Beverly Hotel on Lexington Avenue and 50th 
Street. In her later years, when we came to know her fairly well, 
a journey to New York was never complete without a visit to 
her. 


In her room she had all the facilities for editing the JouRNAL 
and for carrying out her other executive responsibilities. There 
was the large circular work table, illuminated by an old-fashioned 
lamp, at which so many issues of the JouRNAL had been edited 
over the years. Nearby was her typewriter table, and elsewhere 
a massive filing cabinet which contained, one supposed, a large 
part of the Society’s history over a period of many years. Around 
the walls were bookcases filled with volumes on psychical re- 
search, and areas not covered by books were adorned with modern 
paintings, mostly the work of her friends. 


In later years she became increasingly conscious of and irked 
by a decline in her physical strength. “Perhaps,” she said to us 
once, referring to the JouRNAL, “I should give it up. But it’s my 
whole life.’ Fortunately she could depend more and more on 
valuable assistance from others, and so she was enabled to work 
on as editor until health and strength failed utterly. 


Her high standards of evidence were equaled by her demand 
for absolute accuracy in print. She would write to authors re- 
peatedly, questioning this or that statement in a proffered paper. 
Was this claim quite correct? Did that conclusion necessarily 
follow from the evidence? Even on the smallest points she had 
to be satisfied before an article would pass from her work table 
to the printer. Once she remained unconvinced that Eusapia 
Palladino’s last name was correctly spelled with two 1’s until 
shown a photograph of Palladino’s own signature. 


Although she possessed no technical knowledge of mathematics, 
she had developed a certain feeling for such material. On one 
occasion over a restaurant dining table she summarized for 
Professor Ducasse one of our papers awaiting publication (on 
the “feeling of success” in relation to extrasensory responses) 
with such comprehensiveness and lucidity that nothing more 
needed to be said. Once, when we were visiting her in her apart- 
ment, she pulled from a shelf a copy of a research report. Opening 
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it, she pointed to a statistical figure in a table and uttered the 
opinion “I’m sure that must be wrong.” By inspection it was not 
obviously wrong; however, a subsequent reworking of the com- 
putation showed that Mrs. Allison’s intuitive feeling was justi- 
fied, though the error was in the opposite direction to what she 
had supposed. 

She welcomed new ideas in research from whatever quarter 
they came; yet she could also look back on the days long ago 
when she was herself most creative in research. Her vivid 
accounts of mediumistic sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard 
and others were fascinating to hear, no less than her reminis- 
cences of meetings with Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Sir William 
Barrett (a special friend), Walter Franklin Prince, and others. 

A year or two after a spell of particularly tiresome illness, she 
said something to this effect : “I suppose it is time for me to go. 
I wouldn’t mind that in the least. You see, I’ve had a happy life 
and such an interesting one.” 





The following is an excerpt from a letter received by Mrs. Dale 


from Professor C. T. K. Chari, Department of Philosophy, Madras 
Christian College, Tambaram, Madras State, India: 





-Your letter found me away from Madras on a short holiday. 
It was with a sense of personal and irreparable loss that | 
learnt that Mrs. Allison passed away on March 25th. I shall 
always remember her not only for the competence with which 
she edited the JourNAL, but also for the confidence she inspired 
in us by her friendship and cooperation. I realize what a loss 
this means for the Society. 




















HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











